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If it be po ſable, as much as lieth in ou, hoe Peac e | 


T HE Words I have now read making a diſtigct and en- 
tire Sentence of themſelves, I need not obſerve any | 
"- thing of their Connexion, or Coherence with what 
goes before, or after. | : eG OY 2 
They are an Exhortation from the Mouth of an Apoſtle, to 
live peaceably with all Men, of whatever Nation or Religion, 
' Sect or Profeſſion, Quality or Condition: none are excepted, | 
We are to live peaceably with All, on the Score of Humanity | 
and Chriſtian Charity, But then this is to be ſo only upon 
Suppoſition, that it is poſſible in the nature of the thing, and 


alſo reaſonable: That is, that we be not under any either Natu- 


ral or Moral Incapacity of doing it: for then the Obligation 
muſt of Courſe ceaſe; not wholly and entirely, but in part, 
for we are ſtill to endeavor to the utmoſt of our Power to 
live peaceably. If it be poſſible, as much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all Hen. 6 ö 5 
The Subject which this leads me to treat of will not, I. 
hope, be thought Foreign or Unſutable to the Time, the Place, 
or the Occaſion, The Time; when having Peace with our 
Enemies Abroad, we have need of the ſtricteſt Caution to be. 
united in Affections at Home: The Place; the Honour and 
Proſperity whereof are very nearly concern'd in the Ofhces of 
Peace and Love: The Occaſion; the Deſign of which is for 
the promoting of Peace and Order, for compoſing Diſſentions, 
and healing of Differences in a Judicial way; that we may the. 
better live quiet and peaceable Lives in all Goalineſs and Honeſty, 
I ſhall therefore, without farther Preface, propole the follow- 
ing Nethod of Diſcaueſe.” e. 
7... PETIT 
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I. I ſhall enquire what Obligations we lie under to Peace- 


ableneſs with all Men, (how whereon they are Founded, and 


how far they Extend. _ 
II. I ſhall conſider the particular Duties and Offices implied 
in this Duty of Peaceableneſs, and therein give General Di- 
rections for a peaceable Conduct. | 
III. and Laſtly, I ſhall apply the general Rules to ſome ſpe- 
cial Cafes and Inſtances, particularly to That which the pre- 
RS bis to us. OT TH Ws 


Firſt, I am to Enquire what Obligation we lie under to 
Peaceableneſs with all Men, to ſhow whereon they are Founded, 


and how far they Extend. A eh 3 
Our Obligations to this Duty are very great and manifeſt. 
They are founded in the Nature and Reaſon of Things, are 
in ſome Senſe Antecedent to all Laws Humane and Divine, 
and are bound upon us by both, becauſe it was reaſonable and 
neceſſary they ſhould be ſo. They ariſe immediately from the 
mutual Relation we bear to each other, and the Capacity we 


| are put into of promoting each others Happineſs; and if we 


run them up to the Fountain and Foundation of all, God Bleſ- 


ſed for Ever, we ſhall find that they flow more remotely from the 
unchangeable perfections of his Nature, from his-Wiſdom and 


Goodneſs, When He was pleas'd to make ſuch a Creature as 


Man, his Primary End and Deſign (excepting his own Glory 
which ts coincident® with it) was to make Him happy for 


ever with Himſelf in Heaven; and his Secondary was to make 
Him in ſome meaſyre alſo Happy here in this State of Proba- 
tion. All his Laws, Natural and Poſitive, plainly center in 
theſe two,, or rather , Ultimately terminate in the former. 
From hence fpring all our Obligations to Peace and Amity, in 
as much as by the very Frame and Conſtitution of our Nature, 
and the Circumſtances of cur Being, they contribute greatly 


both to our, Temporal and Eternal Happineſs. 


With regard to this Life, it is evident, that, had we no 


Conteſts or Quarrels with each other, the World would be a 


much more comfortable Place to live in, than now we find 
it: the Earth would be a Paradiſe compar'd to what it is, and 


Mankind Happy beyond Expreſſion. Men are born for So. 
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3 
Tiety, and defign'd for mutual Helps and Comforts to eacl 
dther. Strifes and Debates, Anger, Wrath, Bitterneſs ar 
very pernicious and deſtructive, unnatural and irregular: they 
are the Diſorders and Deviations of a deprav'd Nature from 
the Original Rule, beſide the Primary Intent of the Kind 
Author of our Beings. Private Families cannot proſper, not 
even ſubſiſt long, when torn aſunder by Heats and Animol 
ſities: neither can a Kingdom ftand when divided againſt il 
 felf, and crumbled into Seats and Parties. Even whole Nations) 
» Ttho' united within themſelves, if in a State of War with others 
are often ruin'd thereby, and always loſe much of that Proſpe- 
rity and Plenty which they might otherwife Enjoy. This 
| ſhows the Neceſſity of our living Friendly and Peaceably, whe- 
ther conſider'd as Private Men, or as Societies: our Temporal} 
Safety and Happineſs, our Being and Well-Being' are bound} 
up In It. e ER a 8 N 
Es another Life, the Great Concern we have therein, 
and the apparent Neceſſity of the Means toward the defir'd} 
end, oblige us yet more Strictly to live Peaceably and Friendly 
Vith one another. For, How hall any Senſe or Face of Reli- 
gion be kept up amongſt us, nnlefs we Agree and Unite in one | 
Common Worſhips How ſhall Decency, Order, and Regula- | 
rity, be maintain'd without Peace and Unity? How ſhall 
Any have the Means of Inſtruction, or Improvement in Wiſ- 
dom and Goodneſs, unlefs their Condition and Poſture of Af 
fairs give Freedom and Leiſure for it; unleſs their Minds be 
calm and ſerene, their Thoughts eaſy and chearful, that is, un- 
leſs they be at Peace with ove another? Hatred and Revenge, 
Rancour and Malice eat out the very Vitals of Religion, 
eſtrange us mightily from God and Goodiihs, unqualiſy us 
for the Offices of Devotion and Piety, and render us very un- 
fit for the Friendly and Peaceful Society of Heaven. I need 
Hot dwell long on ſo clear an Argument: every one that thinks 
"muſt be ſenſible that to live Peaceably is as neceſſary as it is 
| to Live and to be Happy, to be eaſy and ſatisfied in this Life, 
| and to be for ever Bleſſed in Another. This may be ſuffici- 
ent to ſhow our Obligation to the Duty of Peaceableneſs and 
the Foundation of it. The next Confideration is concern- 
2 ing it's Extent, which will be eaſily ſtated from the Prin- 
ciples laid down: And it is of great Importance to ROI 
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and it rightly for the Regulation of our Practice in many 
ntricate Caſes. | | 5 980 


The Extent of our Obligation to this Duty may be conſi- 
dered under a .T'wofold Reſpect, Either 
Firſt, With reſpect to the Obligation it ſelf abſtractedliy, 
iz, the End and Deſign of it. Oor,Ü„ 1 


© + & 


Secondly, With reſpect to our Power, Capacity, or Ability 
of diſcharging it. b dt OS: 
For it can reach no farther in it ſelf confider'd than the End 
and Deſign of it; nor with regard to us, than we are capable 


of performing it. 


. As to the Former, The great End and Deſign of all 
Laws which concern us, as I have before obſerved, is the pre- 
ent and ſuture Happineſs of Mankind. From Hence They 
derive their Obligation, and from Hence we muſt ſtate their 
Meaſure. By the. great Law of: Charity founded hereupon, 
we are obliged to Love all Men, and to do them Good: 
This always holds, and no change. of Circumſtances whatever 
can make any Alteration in this general and higheſt Law. By 
the ſame Law of Charity we are likewiſe bound to follow peace 
vith all Men; becauſe this is loving them and doing them 
good, generally ſpeaking, as bas been ſhown. But yet in this, 
which is only a Secondary and ſubordinate Law, different Cir- 
cumſtances may cauſe ſome Variety, and make ſome Abate- 
ment. It can oblige no farther than the Reaſon of it holds, 
that is, no farther than it tends to the Glory of God, and the . 
| Good of Men, We may, nay. we ought, at any. time, to 
break Peace in Order to ſome greater Good; and fo the ſame 
Law of Charity which binds to Peace generally, obliges to the 
Contrary in different Circumſtances.” If by: diſobliging and 
| offending ſome Perſons we can do them the greater Kindneſs ; 
if we can reform and ſave them, or however can promote the 
6 0 257 Happineſs by diſturbing Ks preſent Peace more than 
y leaving them Quiet, Eaſy, and Unmoleſted ; Then Conf, 
derations of Peace ſo far ceaſe, as they are inconſiſtent with 
pPiety and Charity. I chuſe rather thus to ſtate the Meaſure 
of our Obligation to Peace than to ſay, as is commonly ſaid, 
Phat in all things Lawful we are 10 comply, or, that we muſt, 


never 


} 


1 - | 
never Sin againſt God, for the ſake of Peace. For tho" That 
be always a True, and generally a Safe Rule to go by; yet it 
is neither ſo Full, nor ſo Clear as it ſhould be, nor does it go 
deep enough into the Caſe before us That we muſt not n 
agaiuſt God for the ſake of Peace, is no more than to ſay, that 
we muſt never ſin on any Confideration whatfoever ; which 
is very true, and the contrary would. be abſurd: Bur ſtill, the 
| great Queſtion of all remains undecided, namely, when it is 
a Sin or no Sin, when Lawful or Unlawful, to offend againſt 
Peace: and this can only be determined in many Caſes by con- 
ſidering which is the greater Good, or which the greater Cha- 
rity, to leave Men Eaſy and Quiet, or to moleſt and diſturb 
them in ſuch particular Circumſtances. To clear this by an 
Inſtance; It is a Precept of Scripture to rebuke them that n 
before all, and yet we are commanded to follow Peace with all 
Men; which two Precepts may in ſome: Cafes ſeem to claſn 
with each other. There may be Danger of committing a Sin 
either way, as Cirrumſtances may happen: againſt the Precept 
of Peace, by Rebuking; againſt the other Precept, by: not do- 
ing it.“ Here if we apply the Rule, that we are not o Sin fun 
abe ſake of Peace; it is as true on the other hand, that aue ard 
not d „ 7 Paus: and fo we are left in Uncertainty. But 
ſinte the End of both Precepts is Charity; if we can know | 


is ſuch particulat Circumſtances which is the greater Good, | 


or greater Charity, to do this or that, we may then determine 
What to do; and upon this Conſideration ſeems to depend the 
whole: Caſe, whether is be a Sin or a Duty to rebuke Offen- 
ders in ſuch and ſuch Inſtances. For if it be a greater Cha- 
rity to do it than not, it ought to be done, and not elſe. 
Thus, ſeparating and dividing from any particular Church is 
breaking the Church's peace; yet if that Church be corrupted 
and unſound in it's Doctrines, it is Charity to Them, to O- 
thers, to our Selves, to proteſt againſt them firſt, and afterwards 
to break off from them. Fot it is for the Good of Mankind 
Here and Hereafter, that Truth be defended againſt Error; 
Purity of Faith and Worſhip againſt Cortuptions ;' True and 
Undefil'd Religion agaioſt Idohtry and Superſtition. So again, 
if Common Swearers, Drunkards, Atheiſts and Libertines go 
on Quietliy and Undiſturbedly in their Vices, it is breaking 
the Peace with them to rebuke, cenſure, or chaſtiſe them. 1 
| this, 


ab Magiſtrate in the Execution of Juſtice, or a Miniſter in the 


tor any Body of Men, whatſoever be the Conſequence of it: 
Wbecauſe it cannot be ſo bad as that of Suffering Men to go on 
uncontrol'd in their Wickedneſs, and to ſleep ſecurely in their 
Vices. The Apoſtles of our Lord did by their Preaching oc- 


Men that had :arned the World upſide down, by rea- 
| ſon of the Riots and Confuſions which were every 
where rais'd upon their coming: yet what they did was for 
| the everlaſting Benefit of Mankind, and therefore of far greater 
| Moment+chan a ſhort, and falſe Peace. If they had :reſolved 
to offend no body, but to have liv'd peaceably and quietly. in. 
4a ſtrict Senſe, Paganiſm and Idolatry had remain'd ſtill, and 
] Chriſtianity had made ſmall progreſs in the World. But this 
would have been valuing Peace againſt the very End and De- 
ſign of it; and betraying the Cauſe of Chriſt to the ruin of 
their own and other Men's Souls. Our Bleſſed Saviour, the 
Prince of Peace, had forewarn'd them of This long before. 
Mat | b not, ſays He, that I come to ſend Ptace on 
35,36. 


0 Acts 17. 6. 


( ther, and the Daughter againſt her Mother, and the Daughter in 
Lau againſt her Mother in Law; and à Mans Foes: ſhall he they: 
ef his o Houſbold. This was no Fault of his Religion, 
which was as well Peaceable as Pure; But of the Men of the 

| World, Who through Pride and Envy, and other Luſts made 

the worſt Uſe of the kindeſt and beſt [Defigns. Our Bleſſed 
Lord himſelf had many Canteſts and warm Diſputes; with the 
Scribes and Phariſees, which He might eaſily. have avoided, if 
his Concern for God's Honour, and for the Good of Men 
had not obliged Him to engage in them. It is manifeſt there · 
fore that we ought not, and in Reaſon cannot ſeek Peace arty 
otherwiſe, than in regard, apd in Subordination to the general 

End and Deſign of it, the Glory of God, and the Happineſs, 

preſent and future, of Mankind. So much for the Extent of 
W | the Obligation to the Duty of Peaceableneſs with reſpect to 

| the End and Deſign of it, + 04 i 226907 05 N 
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this, if done as it ſhould: be, is kind to them, to us, to all; 
and, tho“ a breach of Peace, is no breach of Charity, Hence 


Diſcharge of his Function muſt venture to diſoblige any Man, 


caſion many Tumults and Diſturbances, and were cen ſured as 


* Earth: 1 came not to ſend Peace, but a Sword. For 
I am come to ſet a Man at Variauce againſt his Fa- 


\ 


\ 
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2. We may conſider it with reſpect to our Ability, 


* 7th or Capacity, Natural and Moral, of diſcharging it. 


So far as is poſſi ;ble, and ſo far as lieth in us. 

That it is ſometimes poſſible to live peaceably with' all 
Men, I think the words of the Text plainly: ſuppoſe; as 
alſo, that it is not ſo always. It is poſſible for a Man of 


a ſweet Temper and prudent. Conduct, in a private Sta- | 


tion, having tew Concerns in the World, to have the Love 
and good Word of All that know Him, and to live many 
Years without ſo much as a Controverſy or Difference 
with Any. But this is the Caſe perhaps of very few, 
and the Inſtances of it are but ſeldom ; and when they are, 
are hardly ſeen or obſerved. Generally ſpeaking, it is not 
poſſible for any Man, at all Times, and in all Circum- 
ſtances to live peaceably with all Men. 


The Wileſt and Beſt of Men have their Failings and 


Imperfections. They cannot manage ſo nicely and equal- 
ly, at all times, as never to ſpeak a fooliſh Word, or ne- 
ver to do a fooliſh Thing. Troubles and Afflictions will 
fometimes Sow'r their Tempers: Paſſions will break out 
and diſturb their Reaſon : and ſome degree of Partiality 
ariſing from Self-Love will cloud their Underſtandings. 


A ſudden” Heat will tranſport them; an unexpected Acci- 


dent ſurprize them. Or, if no ſuch Caſe happens, yet 
Doubts and Perplexities will ariſe in Matters of Difficul- 
ty, and mingle with their Wiſeſt and Cooleſt Reaſonings. 
Hence, unleſs their Prudence be very Extraordinary, and 
their Caution more than Humane, ſome Miſtake will creep 
in, ſome Offence be committed, a Quarrel enſue, and for 
ſome time atleaſt they'll not /ive peaceably with all Men. 
Into ſome ſuch Principle as This we muſt reſolve the 
warm Debates, eager Diſputes, and at length open Breaches 


between very Wiſe and Good Men; as between St. Paal 


and St. Barnabas, and ſome others. Such Inſtances are not 

to be drawn into Example, but they may ſerve to very _ 

good Uſe when applied to the purpoſes of Humility: - 

They may ſhow us what we are at belt, and may awaken + 

our Caution, conſidering what Infirmities we carry about 

with us; and that neither the Deareſt of Friends, nor = 
B 
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Beſt of Men can be infallibly ſecure of their own Ten- 


per and Conduct, but may tranſgreſs ſometimes, either 
giving or taking. needleſs Offence, and falling out with 


each Other. | 
But were this the worſt of the Caſe, or had good Men 

none to deal with but ſuch as themſelves, They might, 

and would, for the molt part, live very peaceably ; Their 


Differences would be few, and thoſe ſoon ended and ami- 


cably compos d. But they are obliged to live in a wick- 
ed World, which will induſtriouſly labour to moleſt and 
grieve them : and, notwithſtanding their beſt Endeavours 
to be Kind and Friendly, will find, or make ſome Occa- 
fion of Quarrel with them. The Humors and Follies of 
Mankind are ſo many and various, their Capacities fo dif- 
ferent, and their Opinions and Taſte of Things ſo unlike, 


and even contrary. to each other; that it is often impoſ- 


fible in the Nature of the thing to pleaſe all, or not to 
offend. ſome, however accurate and careful we be in our 
Conduct. What Fence can there be againſt the Ignorance 
and Stupidity of one who. cannot, or againſt the Prejudice 
and Perverſeneſs of. another, who will not underſtand the 
Good-will we bear Him; nor diſtinguiſh between Love 


and Hatred, between Good and Evil? How ſhall a Man 


guard: againſt the Miſconſtructions of Envy; the ill Ef- 


fects of the Spleen; the Deſigns of Ambition and Self- 


Intereſt; or the Extravagances of Pride? How ſhall He 


eſcape, if one ſhall injure Him out of Covetouſneſs; and 
| becauſe He has injur'd Him, hate Him, and take all Occa- 


fions of deſtroying Him? How ſhall He be at Peace, if 


ſome be angry. with Him for being Richer, others for 


being Wiſer, and others for being better than Themſelves? 
Or, to. name no more, How ſhall He ſteer between two 


contending Parties, where He can neither be Neuter, nor 
comply with either without offending One or Both? I 


mention not the Curſed Practices of Incendiaries, who, out 


of ſet-Purpoſe and Deſign, ſtudy to ſet Men at Variance 


by Whiſpers and Rumours, by Inſinuations and Forgeries, 


by aggra vating Circumſtances that are, and feigning thoſe . 


that are not. Theſe, and many other 8 may 
by. <0 a hinder 


hinder the Wiſeſt and Cooleſt of Men from living peace- 
ably with all Men. 98 5 80 

Add to this, what has been before hinted, that if it 
were poſſible, in the Nature of the Thing, by yeilding 
and complying to pleaſe all Men; yet we cannot in Reaſon 
and Conſcience, as Men, or as Chriſtians, comply any fare 
ther than is Reaſonable, Equitable and Pious. If there- 
fore any will be ſo unjuſt (and many ſuch there will be) 
as to refuſe to be on any Terms of Peace with us, unleſs 
we violate our Conſciences and fin againſt God; if they 
expect to be Applauded and Encouraged in their fond 
Humours and Paſhons ; to be careſs'd in their Vices, gra- 
tified in their Luſts and Vanities, and to be ſooth'd and 
flatter d to their own Deſtruction; if they will not be 
Friends with us unleſs we ſay as they ſay, and do as they 
do, and come into their Schemes, however Unjuſtifiable 
and Unreaſonable, Wicked or Impious; if theſe or ſuch 
like Conditions and Articles of Peace be impos'd, and 
rigorouſly exaQed of us, How ſhall we contrive to live 
peaceably with all Men? And yet He muſt have been ver: 
happy indeed in his Company, who has not often met wi 
ſuch Caſes, or does not meet with them almoſt every day, 
if he be one of much Buſineſs, and of a large and general 
Acquaintance. From all which it appears, how Impoſſi- 
ble it is, even for the Beſt of Men, at all Times, and in 
l Circumſtances to live peaceably with all Men. Yet note 
withſtanding we are to uſe our fincere Endeavours to do: 
what we can; and no Pretence whatever can Excuſe us 
from doing as much as lieth in us, towards living peaceably 
with all Men. What this is I am now to conſider under 
my Second general Head, which is 

II. To ſhow the particular Duties and Offices implied 
in the Duty of Peaceableneſs, and therein to lay down 
Rules and Directions for a Peaceable Conduct. WEED 
The Duty of living Peaceably is of fo Large and Com- 
prehenſive a Nature, and implies ſo many Particulars, that 
it were endleſs almoſt to enter into the Detail of them. 
They may be referr'd to two General Heads, the Firſt re? 
lating to the inward Temper, the Second to the outward 

Carriage. . 1. As 
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. As to the Inward Temper of Mind, Two; Things 
are requiſite, One, that a Man be free from Unruly Ap- 
petites, Luſts and Paſſions; the Other, that He be en- 
dow'd with a large and diffuſive Charity, having a ten- 
* the preſent and future Welfare of Man- 
ind. | CCG 12 
1 ff. The Peaceable Man muſt in the Firſt place be free 
from the Dominion of Unruly Appetites, Luſts and Paſ- 
ſions. He muſt Suppreſs Envy, Curb the Exceſſes of Self- 
Love, and above all Things labour to mortify and bring 
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If | | 

don his Pride. Every Luſt, Paſſion, or inordinate Af- 
| fection tends to create Diſcord, and to ſow Diſſention. 
It | From whence come Wars and Fightings ,among ſi 
it Jam. 4. 2. 

0 N you, faith St. Fames: come they not hence, even 
1 of jour Luſts? From Luſt of Pleaſure, which is Senſuality; 
1 from Luſt of Riches, which is Covetouſneſs ; from. Luſt 
4 of Power and Greatneſs, which is Ambition or Pride, the 


Strangeſt and moſt Contentious of any. By 
Pride only, ſays the Wiſe-Man, cometh Conten- 
tion; meaning Chiefly or Principally. It is the Pride of 
| the Heart which commonly begins and carries on a Quar- 
| rel, and blows it up to the height: not but that Envy, 18 

Malice, Hatred, and other vile A ffections have a hand in 
moſi Differences; but Pride goes along with All, and helps 
| to inflame them. This is that Root of | Bitterneſs. which 
f lies deep in our Nature, which ſeems in a manner to be borg, 

N and bred up with us; which, like Poyſon, ſpreads it ſelf 
through Men of all Ranks and Orders; which, of all other 
4 Vices and Follies, is the greateſt, and. commoneſt; and of 
[i which every one almoſt, more or leſs, has a Share. It is 
One of the Firſt Things that we take up, and the Laſt 

which we lay aſide, Eaſy it is to be infected with it, 

hard to diſcover it, and yet harder to cure it. Special | 
care therefore muſt be taken to find out this lurking Viper 

in our Boſoms, and to caſt it far from us. There can be 

no Peace where This reigns. There will be Strife, Bit- 

terneſs and perpetual Feuds, where- ever Perſons of proud 

and haughty Spirits meet. The Peaceable Man then muſt 

have a Mind clear of all Luſts and jnordinate Aﬀecionts | 
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but eſpecially of Pride, the Devil's Sin, which made War 
in Heaven, and do's the like on Earth, and will ſor-ever 
foment the Diſcord, and fill up the Miſery of Hell. 

2. Beſides this Negative Diſpoſition in Order to Peace, 
a Man muſt farther be endow'd vith a large Diffuſive Cha- 
rity, having a tender Love and Concern for Mankind. 
This will both incline Him to Peaceableneſs, and alſo fix 
it's due Bounds and Meaſures, as before binted. This 
will prevent his Engaging as a Party in any Comeſts, ex- 
cepting only ſuch as are for the Glory of God, and the 
Good of Men. One of this principle will have no Quar- 
rel with Men, but with their Vices, no Hatred to Them 
but to their Faults. He will never commence a Diffe- 
rence; but with Reluctance; nor carry it on, but with 
Juſtice; nor let it end but in Charity. He will not 
lengthen it beyond what is reaſonable and neceſſary; nor 
puth Matters to Extremities, but rather drop the Conteſt 
than exceed in it. He will firſt conſider, what Good 
may be done b Fi and next by what fair Methods it may 
molt eaſily and ſpeedily be attain'd. In fine, a Lover of 
Mankind will be Meek and Gentle, Courteous and Affa- 
ble, Juſt, Humble, and Merciful, which are all amiable 
Qualities, and make for Peace; contributing to the Be- 
ginning, the Growth and the Perfection of it. Having 
thus briefly conſider* d what is implied! in a We Tau 
per, 1 come next to ſno w., | 
2. Wherein conſiſts a Peaceable. Carriage, "This i is the 
Superſtructure, whereof the Other is the Foundation. If 
That be well laid, This will eaſily be built upon it, and 
requires only prudence to compleat it. It conſiſts ot many 
Particulars, as well as the Former, which may, 1 think, be- 
een to theſe Three Heads. | 


x. That we e give no needleſs Offence. 

; 2. That we take None. ; 

-'Z»:: F bats when any has been either given, or taken, we 
put a Stop to it as ſoon as may be. The Two firſt are 
neceſſary for the preventing of Differences: The Laſt for 
Compoſi ing them : which. tho”) it be needful, only upon 
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ſome Failure in the Former, yet will be needful enough, 
and what we ſhall frequently have Occaſion fo. 


1. I fay, The Man of a Peaceable Carriage muſt be 
Cautious not to give Offexce when needleſs, or, when it 
may Innocently be ſpar d. This implies that He be care- 
ful to injure no Man's Perſon by unjuſt Violence; nor his 
Reputation by Reviling or Slander; nor his outward Con- 
dition and Circumſtances by Deceit, Fraud, or Circum- 
vention. And this is the Loweſt, tho' not the ſmalleſt 
Part of a Peaceable Man's. Character. Farther, all Arro- 


gance, Rudeneſs and Boaſting are hereby condemn'd as 


Enemies to Peace. To which Head may be referr'd the- 
being too aſſuming, and forward in giving Opinion or Ad- 
vice, intruding into things above Him, or that do not be- 
long to Him, and being too haſty in Reproofs, or too 
ſevere, at improper Times, or to improper Perſons. To this 
we miy add, that He ſhould uſe great Compliance and 
Condeſcenſion in all Matters indifferent, readily agreeing 
to every Innocent Uſage, Cuſtom, Faſhion, or Ceremony 
of the Age, or the Place He lives in: not affecting to be 
wiſer in little things than Others his Contemporaries, or 

thoſe before Him; nor to diſtinguiſh Himſelf by Singu- 
Jarities of Behaviour, or other Niceties of {mall Conſide- 


ration. In a Word, in all Matters of Liberty He ought 
20 yield and comply, avoiding the Extremes of Moroſe- 


neſs, Rigour, and Severity. If a Superior, not to ſtrain 
Authority too high, not to carry it too far, nor to chuſe 
to effect by Threats and Menaces what may better be com- 
paſs d by milder and gentler Methods. If an Inferior, 
not to inſiſt. on every Nicety of Priviledge, nor rudely 


fo reflect on, and cenſure Authority; not to diſpute any 


Point beyond what is juſt, decent, and modeſt, nor to be 
too ſeyere in expoſing the Failings, and prying into the 
real or imaginary Miſtakes of his Governours. If an Equal, 
not to affect a-Superiority in Place, nor to be to critical- 
ly exact in weighing his own Pretences and Merits: but 


to be Complaifant and Yeilding in Matters of Ceremony 


and Reſpect, in Honour preferring others before Him; and 
| R ung 0 8 in 
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Conduct are very requiſite, if we would live ſo as to give 
no Offence to any. . eat 


2. Another Part of the peaceable Man's Character is, not 


to rake Offence ; eſpecially in ſmall Matters, which are hardly 
worth a Wiſe. Man's Notice. This perhaps is a harder 
Task, than the Former. Many are Cautious enough as to 
the Matter of wing an Affront, who yet know not how 
to tate One : The Reaſon. of which ſeems to be this, 
that Civil or Gentle Carriage, or a Carefulneſs to offend 
no Man is Creditable and Reputable, and many would 


uſe it for that ſingle Reaſon; but to paſs by an Offence, 


or to bear an Injury however Slight and Trivial, . accord= 
ing to the fooliſh Maxims of the World is thought a 
Diſparagement; and ſo bears hard upon any Man who has 
not a very good Senſe of Things, or has not conquer'd 
his Pride: And hence perhaps it is, that many who would 
not willingly be the firſt Occaſion of a Quarrel, yet come 


eaſily into One upon a ſlight Provocation. This is cer» | 
tainly a great Fault, and what ſhould carefully be avoid» 


ed by Him that would live peaceably with all Men. We 


are to bear one another's Infirmities, and to paſs by each 


other's Failings. There can be no Peace without this in 
ſuch a World as ours is. The Caſe is plainly thus; The 


Generality of Mankind will never be wiſe enough, nor 


good enough to carry on an Innocent, Inoffenſive, and 
Unblameable - Converſation. Some Flaw or other in their 
Humour, and Conduct will diſcover it ſelf frequently, 
which a good Man: will paſs over, thinking it a greater 
Fault to reſent ſuch Matters than to offend by them. 
Some will be Fooliſh and Inconſiderate in Diſcourſe, Raſh 
and Bold in their Cenſures, Rude and Unmannerly in 
their Reflections; Others will be as ae in Beha- 
viour, not paying the Reſpect which is juſtly due, nor 
obſerving. a Decency, or any Rules of Decorum. Theſe 
and a. Thouſand other . ſuch petty Affronts and Injuries a 
Man muſt expect to meet with, who Converſes much in 


in 7005 doubtful Caſe, rather receding from what might 
y be his Right, than inſiſting ſo far upon it as to 
Endanger his Charity. Theſe and the like Meaſures of 
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3 1 
the World. And what ſhould He do in ſuch Caſes? 
Would it not be a vain and fooliſh Thing to reſent ſuch 
Trifles? Can there be any End of Differences if this be 
done ? ls it not much better to pity and pardon all ſuch 
flight and trivial Provocations? Can all Men be Wiſe? 
Will ever all Men be Good? Should not we make Allow- 
ances for Education, for Temper, for Cuſtom, for Frailty? 
Have we not all our Paſſions and Infirmities, our Hu- 
mours, our Follies,” which cannot perfectly be tured? 
We may as ſoon alter ſome Men's Complexions and Fea- 
tures, as make them change their Humour or Manner. 
And perhaps ſome thing there is in moſt Men particular 
to them, which they are tenacious of; and they have as 
much Right to be ſo, as Others have to cenſure them for 
it, In theſe and the like Caſes we are to remember the 


Apoſtle's Rule, 10 bear the Iufirmities of the Weak ; 


And tho” they are neither ſo Wiſe, nor even ſo Good as 
they ſhould be, yet to have Patience with them, and not 
to make them worſe by indiſcreet and rigorous Proceed- 
ings. If any are. too Eager and Paſſionate, give them 
Time to cool, and conſider farther : if they are ſtiff and 
untratable, wait till they may ſoſten, and become more 
pliable: If they are prejudiced and prepoſſeſs'd, have Pa- 
tience with them till their Underſtandings may clear up, 
and Vears may wear out their Prejudices: Inſtruction and 
entle Uſage. may help towards it, when Oppoſition and 
erer would but rivet them the Cloſer, and harden 


them the more in them. Let not any Man be offended at 


a few fooliſh Words, or a diſreſpectful Look or Geſture. 
A Lover of Peace will have ſo much good Nature as to 
impute them rather to the Indiſcretion than III- will of 


the Offender ; and ſo much Charity as to forgive ſuch 
flight Treſpaſſes, tho' really defign'd and proceeding from 


ſome Grudge and Hatred. Nay tho' reproach'd and re- 
vil'd in ſome grievous Manner, He will pity the Offen- 
der, deſpiſe the Malice, and return Good for Evil; As a 
kind Phyſician,” when He finds his Patient diſorder'd and 
raving, is not angry with Him, but pities Him the more, 
and takes the more Pains to Heal Him. There is nothing 
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in this Procedure but what is Juſt, Equitable, and Chri- 


ſtian. If all Men cannot be Wile, let thoſe that can, be 


fo both for Themſelyes and Others, and ſupply Their 
want of Good Nature-and Prudence by the abundance of 


their own. Moſt Quarrels might be prevented by a diſ- 


creet Management on either Side; as the ſending of a 
Challenge would make no Duel, were there none to ac- 
cept. There ate few People ſo untractable but may be 


kept in Temper by a wiſe Management. Sometimes their 


Paſſions may be ſuffer'd to ſpend themſelves; and then it 


is only waiting a while, and They are calm. At other 


Times a ſoft Anſwer may pacify them, or a Smile divert 
them, or a ſeeming Compliance, or ſome obliging Courteſy 
difarm them. Thus the Sallies of IIl-Nature or Peeviſh- 
neſs, like ſome jarring Notes, may, by a skilful Hand, 


be ſo artfully ſet and plaid as not to hinder the Harmony 


of Society, but ſometimes to make it even the Sweeter. 
If any ask how far we ought to carry our Compliance, 
and what ſorts of Affronts or Injuries, or how many, 
we ſhould thus bear with; The Anſwer may be under- 


ſtond from the Meaſures laid down above. We are to con- 


ſider in thoſe Caſes whether we can do more Good to 
the World, or more Honour to God by reſenting and 


taking Notice of any Injury, than by palling it by: and 


upon This we are to determine what to do. And if 


we lay aſide Prejudice and Paſſion, and liſten to our 


*Reaſon only, it will not be difficult to know how we 
ought to ſteer in Cafes of this Nature. We are to remem- 
ber that ſuch Reaſons as theſe, Ve are Injur d, we are Pro- 


Lob d, or, the Man deſerves to be puniſb d, and the like are 
no ſufficient Reaſons of Reſentment to Wiſe or Good 


Men. But if they can do more Good by reſenting the 
Offence, and puniſhing the Offender than otherwiſe, Then 
they not only may, but ought to do it. And ſo much for 
the ſecond Rule of Peaceable Conduct in order to prevent 
needleſs Quarrels. 1 


3. The Third is in order to compoſe them: That ir 


any needleſs Offence has been either given or taken, that 
we endeavour to put a Stop to it as ſoon as may be. If 


2 Dif- 
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or ſome Rights and Privileges between Man and Man. 
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2 Difference is already begun ſtifle it in the Birth, and 


ſuffer it not to proceed farther. This implies a willing- 


neſs and readineſs to acknowledge and confeſs any Miſtake - 


committed by Chance, by Indiſcretion, by Paſſion, or 
Frailty; to ask Pardon for it, and to offer any reaſonable 
Satisfaction in order to Reconcilement. A peaceable Man 
in this Caſe will not think it below him to own his Fault, 
tho' it be to an Equal or to an Inferior, nor to make the 
firſt ſtep roward Reconciliation, He will rather exceed 
than come ſhort in his Reparation for it, and will chuſe 
with Zaccheus rather to reſtore fourfold for any Injury 
done, than to continue it or defend it. There are ſome 
Proud and Haughty Spirits who will never own themſelves 
to have committed a Fault, but are ſure to make the Thing 
much worſe by pretending to juſtify it. What was at 
firſt perhaps but an Indiſcretion is hereby made their 


Crime: and they are much more unjuſt in defending what 


they have done, than at firſt in doing it. The Foundation 
of all this is Pride and Folly; and it is hard to ſay whe- 
ther ſuch Conduct be more Injurious or more Fooliſh, or 
whether it makes a Man more hated or deſpiſed. Be it 
which 1t will, a Lover of Peace will abhor ſuch Practices, 


and will neither be afraid nor aſham'd to own that He has 
done amiſs, and to ask Pardon for it. 


This is a Point of. 
good Breeding and Civility, as well as of Juſtice and 
Charity. And conſidering our ſundry Failings and Infir- 


mities, and how ein many things, in this Senſe alſo, we 
offend all, it is ſo neceſſary a Point of Chriſtian and 


peaceable Conduct, that there could be no eaſy and quiet 
Living in the World without it. Having thus ſhown in 
the general, what we may and ought to do in order to live 
peaceably with all Men, give me leave now only in the 


III. Third and laſt Place, To apply the General Rules 


to ſome ſpecial Caſes and Inſtances, particularly to what 


the preſent Occaſion offers to us. Our Differences with 


one another are commonly of Three Sorts; Religious, Po- 
litical, and Perſonal, The Firſt about Religion, the Second 
about Matters of State, the Third about Heum and Tuum, 


| 


4 


4 
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1. As to Religious Differences, they are generally the 
fierceſt, and laſt the longeſt, and are of fatal Conſequence 
to Peace and Happineſs: and therefore certainly ought as 
much as in us lies to be prevented or compoſed by us. 1 


vill not take upon me to ſay what our Governors in Church 
or State might, or ſhould, do in order to it: They have 


done a great deal, and They may perhaps do more, when 
Affairs are more ſettled, and Men's Paſſions cool, and 


Times more favourable for it. What concerns us as pri- 


vate Men is, ſo to defend our Religion, and to maintaig 
the true Faith and Worſhip, by Diſcourſe or Writing, as 
not to loſe our Charity. Religion is a Cauſe that deſerves 


our Zeal; and if many; will be offended with us for telling 


them the Truth, and not complying with ſuch Errors as 
would lead both to their and our Deſtruction, the Fault is 
their own: we would ſtill as much as lieih in us live 
peaceably with them. Not by betraying the Cauſe of 

Chriſt, not by ceaſing to contend earneſtly for the Faith, 
which was once deliver d to the Saints, not by pleading for 
Amendments and Alterations in the pureſt and beſt con- 
ſtituted Church of Any in the World; but by conde- 
ſcending to hearken to and anſwer any modeſt Scruples, by 
Meekneſs and Gentleneſs, by Patience and Forbearance, 
not rendring Evil for Evil, or Railing for Railing, bat con- 


, trariwiſe Bleſſing, This is as much as in us lies as private 


Perſons, towards living peaceably with them that diſſent 
from us. Something more lies in them, who have no un- 
lawſul Terms of Communion impos'd, and therefore might 
and ſhould give up their Prejudices, and ſubmit to lawful 


Authority, and wholſome Order for the Church's Peace, 


However, conſidering the prevailing Biaſs, which Educa- 
tion, Cuſtom, and Prejudice lay upon weak Minds, eſpe- 
cially when they have neither Leiſure nor Capacity to 
know better; and conſidering that mild and gentle Ulage, 
may poſſibly win ſome over, whom Reviling and Rude- 
neſs would but harden and render worſe ; it is certainly 3 
Chriſtian Duty not to upbraid and. provoke Them, not t 
be bitter againſt Them, but rather to wait with Patience till 
God may open their Eyes, or turn their Hearts: to whoſe 
RT | e Mercy 
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Mercy we ſhould therefore leave them, and in the mean 
while take care of our own Souls. But, NS. 4 

2. Another ſort of Differences, near as fatal as the For- 
mer, and in ſome reſpects more ſo, are thoſe among our 


Selves, of the fame Church and Intereſt, our Party. Diffe- 


rences. How have theſe ſowr'd Men's Tempers, enflam'd 
their Paſſions, and almoſt eaten out the Heart of Chriſtian 
Charity! I have not Time, nor Words to lament the viſt- 
ble Decay of Religion and Piety owing to thoſe Heats 
and Animoſities ſo rife amongſt us: The whole Nation 
feels it, and every good Man mourns in ſecret for it. We 
ſhall not I am afraid, find that theſe eager Conteſts are 
founded either in a true Love for our own Country, in par- 
ticular, or for Mankind in general ; or that our Zeal ariſes 
from a real Concern for Truth, for Juſtice, or for Charity. 
What Truth is there in applauding or condemning at all Ad- 
ventures'as well Perſons as Things, as they are for or againſt 
one Side? What Juſtice in reviling and abuſing one ano- 
ther with odious Diſtinctions, and drawing peaceable Men 
into one fide or other, even againſt their Wills, and then 


fixing a black Character upon them? What Charity in 


hating and reviling great Numbers before we know them; 
making all Merit, in a manner, conſiſt in I know not what 
Names, confounding the Diſtinctions of Praiſe and Diſ- 
praiſe, Virtue and Vice, Good and Evil? but I ſhall urge 
this no farther, conſidering how tender a Point I am now 


upon, and that tho' it moſt of all deſerves cenſure, yet 
perhaps can leaſt bear it. I ſhall bur juſt offer a hint or two 
to well-diſpos'd Perſons in Relation to their Conduct, that 


they may not foment or increaſe thoſe Differences which 
they cannot cure. The beſt way certainly for private Men, 
is to be as little concern'd in thoſe Diſputes as may be; to 
leave the Government, and the Affairs of it quietly and 
contentedly in the Hands wherein God has placed them; 
to be Modeſt and Candid in their Cenſures of, Submiſſive 
and Courteous in their Carriage to all without Diſtinction: 
to let angry Men enjoy their own Opinions; and inſtead 
of employing their Time and Thoughts about Matters, 
which tend only to ſtir up their Paſhons, and cannot profit 
245M 1 them, 
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them, to mind their own Buſineſs: and above all to mind 
the one thing needful, which is ſo ſeldom: thought of amidſt 
all our Heats and Conteſts, if not about Trifles, yer Trifles 
in Compariſon. While we are engaging with ſuch Warmth 

and Eagerneſs about the Affairs of this Life, it might abate 
our Feryor to conſider how little a Time we have to ſo- 
journ here, and how great a Work we have upon our 
Hands; and of what Moment it is to go cool and. quiet 
hence; if ever we hope to find a Place within the Calm 
and Peaceful Manſions-of the Bleſſed. 
z. and Laſtly, A word or two about pri vate Differences 
between Man and Man, and then I ſhall have done. Theſe 
are many and various, and would be of dangerous Conſe- 
quence to the Publick, were it not that under a wiſe and 
good Government, when Gentler Methods fail, They ma 
at length be Judicially and Authoritatively derer 5 
This is the beſt Humane means to keep a wicked World 
in Order: It ſecures in a great Meaſure the outwara Peace 
of Society, and makes ſome amends for the want of Uni- 
verſal Juſtice and Charity. Were the Rules before given. 
Univerſally received and practis d, there would be leſs Oc= 
caſion for Judicial Proceedings; but ſince this is a Happi- 
neſs nat to be expected on this fide Heaven, and that as 
the World is now, there could be no comfortable living 
without Courts of Juſtice, we may be highly thankful, 
- that in a Caſe of ſo great Neceſſity, we have ſo good a 
| Remedy. A peaceable Man however will yet be tender of 
having Recourſe to a Method, that is defign'd only as a 
Reſerve for the laſt Extremity. He will bear ſometime, 
and ſuffer wrong; paſs by little Treſpaſſes, and over-l»ok 
ſome Injuries; rather than bring Trouble and Expence up- 
on, and occaſion IIl- Blood amongſt his Neighbours. Small 
Damages may be ſuftain'd, and even greater Loſſes may be 
repair'd, but it is hard ever to repair a Breach of Charity. 
He will therefore, tho' the Cauſe be weighty and conſt» 
derable, try all gentle Methods firſt to win over an Adver- 
ſary; and if Matters can thus be Amicably adjuſted, and 
the Point ſecur d, he obtains his Right and keeps a Friend 
at the ſame time, and neither endangers his own, nor ano- 
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ther's Charity. If aſter all, the faireſt offers of accommo- 
dation be rejected; and He muſt ſubmit to a ſmaller Evil 


to prevent a greater: He will ſtill remember to proceed as 
becomes a Man, and a Chriſtian: with no Hatred and Re- 
venge towards his Adverſary; with no Railing and Bitter- 
neſs, but with an upright Intention; and a calm and ſedate 
Temper of Mind. He vill uſe none but fair and juſt Me- 


thods; will ſuborn no Witneſſes; nor attempt to practiſe 


upon Juries; will not diſguiſe the real Truth, nor act 
againſt it; will ſeek Juſtice only, and abide by it. And 

when at length his Cauſe ſhall be decided by a competent 
Authority, tho' it ſhould happen to be againſt him, He 


will patiently and readily ſubmit to it, and not take upon 
him to cenſure the Proceedings of the Court, or to be 


Wiſer than his Judges. Or if Sentence ſhall be given in 
favour of him, He will not inſult or triumph over his 
Adverſary, but be willing and ready ever after to do him 
any good Offices, and to live in entire Peace and Frignd- 


ſhip with him. With theſe Cautions, and with this tem- 


per, Chriſtians may go to Law with Chriſtians and be 


blameleſs. Yet I muſt obſerve, that however one of the 


contending Parties may be of this Temper, yet it rarely, 
or perhaps, never happens that both are ſo. For if neither 
deſire any thing but what is Fair and Honeſt ; if they are 


both willing to comply with any peaceable Meaſures, and 


are in perfect Charity with each other; it is hard to ima» 
gine how any Quarrel can ariſe, between them, or how- 
ever proceed ſo far as to a Judicial Hearing. There ſeems 
to be but one Caſe where this can happen: and that is, 
when the Matter of Controverſy is very intricate and per- 
plexed, and the Reaſons ſeemingly equal on both Sides. 
Here both may amicably conſent to refer the Matter to 
a Legal Tryal, and fo finally determine it. And yet even 
in this Caſe, there is another more friendly and leſs expen- 
five way, which may do as well; and that is taking private 
Counſel of Men learned in the Law, and ſubmitting to an 
Arbitration; but enough of this. 7 

Having thus briefly endeavoured to lay down the Rules 


and Meaſures of a Peaceable Conduct both General and 
4 Special; 
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Special; I ſhall now cloſe all with a Conſideration or two: 
to induce us to the Obſervance of them. We are Born 
into a World, when there's no ſuch Thing as Joy, Com- 
fort or Security, but in Peace and Unity. Hiſtories of 
Times paſt may inform us, Reaſon may perſwade us, or 
Experience convince us, that Diviſions are always deſtru- 
ctive and pernicious, are the Preſages and Cauſes of 2 
proaching Ruin; and however ſome may take delight in 
them for a time, who were the firſt Authors of them, yet 
at length they fall heavy on their own Heads, and are fa- 
tal to themſelves. None are Gainers hereby at laſt, but 
the common Enemy of Mankind; whoſe buſineſs it is to 
ſet us at Variance with each other, that he may the ſooner, 
and the more effectually deſtroy all. Conſider farther, 
that we are ſent into this Life in order to a better, and are 
here only in a State of Tryal and Probation, While we 
are ſtriving and contending with each other about Trifles, * 
the great Buſineſs of Religion is almoſt at a Stand, and 
nothing in a Manner done to Jon for Eternity. Life 
1s ſhort, Time wears away, and Death approaches, and, all 
our great Matters are to come hereafter. A few Years muſt 
end our petty Differences: we muſt ſleep in the Duſt to- 
gether, and within a while awake to Judgment. Then 
what profit ſhall we find in all thoſe vain Janglings and 
Contentions with each other: Begun in Folly, nurſed up 
by Pride, and at length ending in Miſery, Eternal Miſery? 
May theſe and the like Conſiderations ſerve to moderate 
our Heats, and teach us to put away from us all Bitterneſs 
and Wrath, and Anger, and Clamour, and Evil-ſpeaking, 
with all Malice, to L Kind one to another, Tender-hearted, 
forgiving one another, as we hope that God for Chriſt's ſake * 
/ | \ may forgive 9. N | 
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